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Society Re-Elects Satinsky 


Henrietta Szold Centennial Marked at 73rd Annual Meeting 


The Jewish Publication Society 
elected Sol Satinsky to his second 
term as President and celebrated the 
centennial of the birth of Henrietta 
Szold in 1860 at its 73rd Annual 
Meeting, held in Philadelphia on Ap- 
ril 30. 

The work of Miss Szold as a found- 

and first Secretary of the Society 

s discussed in a paper delivered by 
her niece-in-law, Alexandra Lee 
Levin, author of the JPS volume, The 
Szolds of Lombard Street (see box 
on this page). 

A twin sense of accomplishment and 
impatience was cited by Mr. Satinsky 
in his Presidential Report — accom- 
plishment in the Society’s “having 
been among the first to help revive an 
important Jewish value,” the close 
identity of Jews and books, and im- 
patience with the slow pace of prog- 
ress towards “a Jewishly informed 
and motivated Jewish Community in 
the United States.” He reported that 
in 1960 the Society had published 15 
books, 10 in hard covers and five in 

aper, and distributed a total of more 
©: 200,000 volumes, while its mem- 

ership enrollment increased for the 
seventh successive year. The 1961 
program, it was announced, calls for 
the publication of 21 books, 14 hard 
bound and seven paperbacks. 

Other officers elected at the 73rd 
Annual Meeting were Judge Louis E. 
Levinthal and Jack Solis-Cohen, Jr., 
Honorary Presidents; Justice Horace 





The paper on Henrietta Szold and 
the JPS, read at the Annual Meeting 
by Alexandra Lee Levin, is printed 
on Pages 3 to 10. Additional copies 
are available on request. 











Stern, Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, Bernard 
L. Frankel and Bernard G. Segal, Vice 
Presidents; Edwin Wolf, 2nd, Chair- 
man of the Publication Committee; 
Myer Feinstein, Treasurer; Jerome 
J. Shestack, Secretary; Dr. Solomon 
Grayzel, Editor; Lesser Zussman, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 

Trustees re-elected for three-year 
terms were Judge David L. Bazelon, 
Washington; Robert J. Block, Seattle; 
Leo Guzik and Admiral Lewis Strauss, 
New York; Cyrus Levinthal, Los An- 
geles; Howard S. Levy, Philadelphia; 
Frank J. Rubenstein and Judge Simon 
Sobeloff, Baltimore; Saul Viener, 
Richmond. 

New trustees elected were Miss 
Anne X. Alpern, Pittsburgh, Attor- 
ney General of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Phillip Forman, Trenton, Judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals; Maxwell M. 
Rabb, New York, former Secretary 
of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet; 
Hon. Joseph Weintraub, West Orange, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey. 

Reports were delivered by Treas- 
urer Myer Feinstein, (see Page 2), 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Publication Perspectives 


This is an excerpt from the report 
of Judge Louis E. Leventhal, Chair- 
man of the Publication Committee. 
Judge Levinthal is leaving that posi- 
tion, which he held for 17 years. His 
report was presented to the Annual 
Meeting by his successor, Edwin Wolf, 
2nd, former President of the Society. 


The past 35 years, during which I 
served as an official of the JPS, have 
been crucial, fateful years for the Jew- 
ish people, and no less so for the Jews 
of the United States. They have also 
been extremely difficult and challenging 
years for the JPS. It is well known that, 
during this period, our American Jewish 
population has undergone a_ sweeping 
change so that, whereas the majority of 
our people were immigrants a quarter 
of a century ago, more than 80% of 
them are at present native-born. Rela- 
tively few American Jews today have 
the background of Jewish social and 


religious life on which one could count 
a generation ago. The tastes and in- 
terests of most of our people in t 
country, and consequently their nin QD 
and their reading habits, are not par- 
ticularly Jewish, but rather those of the 
general population. 


On the one hand, our people have 
gained in general culture; on the other 
hand, they have become Jewishly more 
ignorant. On the one hand, their literary 
tastes have improved; on the other hand, 
they have been prone to succumb to the 
superficial and flamboyant attractions of 
popular literature in general. On the one 
hand, since so many of them have had a 
college education, they call for more 
solidly based literary material; on the 
other hand, because their Jewish knowl- 
edge is so meager, much of the reading 
provided for them must be fairly ele- 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
by Myer Feinstein 


I know that you will be pleased to 
learn that the Society had a successful 
year in 1960. Income from both mem- 
bership dues and book sales showed 
a good increase, and we were able to 
meet all commitments as they came due. 

Specifically, income from membership 
dues increased from $105,841 in 1959 to 
$110,270 in 1960. Book sales showed a 
substantial rise, going from $237,255 to 
$275,784. Included in the 1960 figure are 
Bible sales of $113,776, as compared with 
$99,094 in 1959. Sales of other books 
went from $138,161 to $162,008. Partly, 
this substantial increase may be traced 
to our new paperback series, which is 
doing very well. 

Welfare Fund income went up slightly, 
from $14,005 to $15,003, while other 
donations rose from $6,188 to $24,009, 
due primarily to a subvention from the 
Jacob R. Schiff Fund in the amount of 
$18,619. Two books were published un- 
der this Fund in 1960, bringing the num- 
ber of volumes published to 17 (18 titles) 
and the total subvention to approxi- 


mentary. 
(Continued on page : ) 


mately $100,000 during the past eight 
years. 

Expenditures during 1960 amounted 
to $441,370, as compared with $379,379 
in 1959. The major item in this total 
covered the costs of book production and 
royalties, amounting to $288,888, com- 
pared with $230,726. The balance of our 
expenditures went to cover salaries, of- 
fice expenses, promotional and distribu- 
tion costs, etc. These amounted to $152,- 
482, compared with $148,671. 

On balance, our income came within 
$2,276 of meeting expenditures. How- 
ever, since these expenditures include 
items of $10,000 for the Pension Fund 
and $4,000 for unusual building improve- 
ments, we may conclude that our oper- 
ating income actually exceeded operatin 
expenditures by some $12,000. * 

Despite this fine achievement, ad 
tional operating funds are needed for a 
number of projects (such as revival of 
the Schiff Classics) which the Board of 
Trustees would like to undertake. It is 
our hope that increased income during 
the next several years will help us ac- 
complish these objectives. Meanwhile, 
our thanks to all of you who are help- 
ing to keep the Society solvent and vital. 


June, 1961 





Henrietta Szold and the JPS 


Extracts from the paper delivered at the 73rd Annual Meeting by Alex- 
andra Lee Levin, niece-in-law of Henrietta Szold and author of The 


Szolds of Lombard Street, published by the Society. 


R. BENJAMIN SZOLD raised his 

eldest daughter to be a scholar. 
Lacking a son, he planned for Henrietta 
a life of the intellect, of the savant, the 
teacher. I am sure he never for one in- 
stant envisioned her life as an adminis- 
trator on a vast scale during the latter 
years of her life. 

Today we are treating of that scholar- 
ly training, the rigid discipline of the 
mind, not to mention the heart, that 
enabled her to be the moving spirit of 
this Society for 25 years. 

Henrietta’s first career was that of 
teacher, to which she added the avoca- 
tion of writer. She also presented a fore- 
taste of her future administrative abili- 

s when, at the age of 16, she as- 

med temporarily the principalship of 
Western High School, from which she 
had just been graduated. It was not long, 
however, before she secured a regular 
job at the Misses Adams’ School for 
girls, where she taught Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Ancient History, 
Botany, Physiology, English, German, 
French, Latin and whatever else was 
needed. In addition, she taught a Bible 
history class for adults on Saturday 
afternoons, classes for children at her 
father’s congregational school on Satur- 
day and Sunday mornings, and gave 
private lessons in Hebrew and German. 

Henrietta Szold started early in life 
as a writer and translator. In the Oc- 
tober 1892 issue of the Ladies Home 
Journal, in an article entitled “The Jew- 
ess in Authorship,” she is given credit 

r a superior translation of an elabor- 
€ biography of Heinrich Fleischer, the 
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Orientalist. The article goes on to state: 
“The educated Jewess who graduates 
from Vassar or Bryn Mawr, from Cor- 
nell or Barnard, who pursues higher 
collegiate training at Harvard or Yale, 
is on the same intellectual level as her 
non-Jewish chum.” Henrietta, who never 
attained her heart’s desire—a college 
education—had to make herself better 
than the best, and in 1902, according 
to the London Jewish Chronicle, she was 
already known as the leading Jewish 
essayist in America. Note that I did not 
say leading woman Jewish essayist; she 
was the leading Jewish essayist in Amer- 
ica, in the opinion of people both at 
home and abroad. 


Society’s beginnings 


Across the top of one of the JPS bro- 
chures is the legend: “for we are known 
as the People of the Book.” In 1886, sad 
to say, American Jewish learning had 
fallen to a low ebb. Henrietta Szold sent 
an essay on the subject to her friend, 
Dr. Isaacs, of the Jewish Messenger. 

Henrietta combined within herself her 
father’s capacity for thought, and her 
mother’s equally important virtue of ac- 
tion, so that she was not content merely 
with writing about the need for Jewish 
education. She did something about it 
by forming a class for young adults, 
somewhat along the lines of a modern 
Great Books discussion group. 

In late spring of 1888, Henrietta visited 
the Jastrow family. This visit by Hen- 
rietta to Philadelphia was a most im- 
portant one, for it was this June that 
saw the Jewish Publication Society or- 
ganized, at a National Convention of 
Jews held in Philadelphia. Of the names 
on the Publication Committee, Miss 
Henrietta Szold was the only woman. 

A printed statement of the aims and 
policy of the JPS appeared on November 
8th, 1888, but five weeks previously 
Henrietta’s group of young people in- 
terested in Jewish culture formally be- 
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came the Isaac Bar Levison Hebrew 
Literary Society of Baltimore. Her earn- 
est group searched for enlightenment 
in many directions, and, they, deter- 
mined to spread knowledge among 
others, for exactly one year after the 
group’s official organization, 30 Russian 
immigrants gathered at its invitation to 
be taught English. This was the first 
Americanization class on record. Later 
Henrietta added classes in Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, Dressmaking, Hebrew and 
American History. When the municipal- 
ity of Baltimore took over the night- 
school ten years later, 5,000 graduates 
bore witness to Henrietta Szold’s pio- 
neering efforts. 

Concurrently with her night school, 
Henrietta was producing results for 
the Jewish Publication Society, which 
launched its operations by publishing 
a revised edition of Lady Katie Magnus’ 
Outlines of Jewish History, for which 
Henrietta wrote an additional chapter 
on American Jewish history. This first 
little volume of the Publication Society 
filled a definite need and was unusually 
popular, for by 1900 it had run into 
three editions. This was followed by a 
story for the young, Think and Thank, 
by Samuel Cooper. 1891 was a humming 
year for the Society, when it brought 
out the first part of Henrietta Szold’s 
brilliant revision of Professor Heinrich 
Graetz’s famous History of the Jews, 
and Rabbi and Priest, a short novel by 
a Philadelphia merchant and author, 
Milton Goldsmith. 


Early publications 


In July of that year, Dr. A. S. Isaacs, 
a member of the Publication Committee, 
wrote to Henrietta: “I do not know 
whether the Secretary of the Publication 
Society informed you of your appoint- 
ment as one of a committee (with Dr. 
Krauskopf and myself) on Special 
Series. The idea is to publish occasional 
brochures in the field of Jewish litera- 
ture research. Some ten new essays by 
Dr. Karpeles have been accepted and the 
committee is expected to work up a list 
of desirable reprints as well as subjects 
for original treatment. The Society can 
well afford to pay current prices for 
translation and offer to pay for original 
work. It has been rather too generous, I 
fear, in one or two cases; $1,000 to Mr. 
Zangwill, for instance, is prodigality.” 


The Special Series of brochures was 
supposed to be a literary series designed 
for the benefit of the members, but Hen- 
rietta, who was completely engrossed by 
the enormity of the plight of the peyx 
secuted Russian Jews, strongly 
the production of a pamphlet that woul 
point up their tragedy to readers at 
large. The result was the issuance by 
the Society of an informative pamphlet 
entitled “The Persecution of the Jews in 
Russia.” 


Appointed as Secretary 


In the spring of 1893 the time had ar- 
rived for one of the several sharp turn- 
ing points in the life of Henrietta Szold. 
Sorrows at home, combined with the 
unsettled outlook for the continuance of 
Miss Adams’ School, plus an inner rest- 
lessness, resulted in her giving a recep- 
tive hearing to the plea of Dr. Cyrus 
Adler that she assume the full-time 
duties as Secretary of the Publication 
Committee. On a memorandum of the 
Smithsonian Institution Dr. Adler spelled 
out for her the duties: prepare MSS. f 
press, see them through the press, wo 
over MSS., prepare circulars, keep the 
Society before the public in newspapers 
and otherwise, and do such a reasonable 
amount of translation from time to time 
as the Publication Committee may di- 
rect.” 

Mr. Morris Newburger, the Society’s 
president, wrote her: “I have just re- 
ceived Dr. Cyrus Adler’s letter inform- 
ing me of your acceptance ... and I am 
very glad that the Society will hence- 
forth have all your time and your valu- 
able services.” So in the autumn of 1893, 
Henrietta moved to Philadelphia and to 
a further phase of her life. 

The new adjustment was difficult at 
first, and on her first day in Phila- 
delphia, she boarded the Paoli Local to 
visit her sister, Bertha. She headed her 
letter of October 3rd from Bryn Mawr 
College: “My dear folks, are you n 
surprised at the heading? I am. When 
got to the office, I found that the printer 
had sent no proofs. I at once went to the 
printing office, but nothing had been 
done. All other work depended upon Mr. 
Sulzberger’s orders. A visit to his place 
taught me that he was out of town. I 
felt certain that to stay in Philadelphia 
without having anything to do would 
make me miserable. Going away from 
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home is not pure delight. Hence, I quick- 
ly resolved upon getting a lunch and 
going to Bryn Mawr, to see with my 
own eyes how Bertha is. But it seems I 
destined to be disappointed. She is 
@: but I am occupying her chair, using 
er writing materials, in order to write 
to those dear ones at home to whom I 
may as well confess that my courage has 
already oozed away. I feel as though the 
Publication Society would have to seek 
a new Secretary next year. Not even 
Bertha’s beautiful view—and it is mag- 
nificent—can console me.” 

The next day Henrietta reported: “I 
have just returned from my day’s work. 
I saw my superiors and got directions 
early in the morning. I find it, however, 
almost impossible to do _ satisfactory 
work in a bleak office in which there is 
neither a Bible nor a Webster. I told Mr. 
Sulzberger, and he offered me the use 
of his library. But that hardly enables 
me to overcome my difficulties.” 
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A reproduction of the memorandum 


written by Dr. Cyrus Adler on notepaper 
of the Smithsonian Institution, outlining 
Miss Szold’s duties as Secretary of the 
JPS Publication Committee. 
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“IT am going to do some touching up 
in my office,” Henrietta wrote about her 
plans for a Sunday in November. “I 
shall paint the pine bookshelves in imi- 
tation of oak, put up half-curtains 
(begged from the Jastrows), and Mrs. 
Friedenwald has given me a warm red 
felt lambrequin. In the fireplace I have 
a pair of old-fashioned brass andirons 
from Mr. David Sulzberger, and real 
logs of wood across them, and I may 
indulge in a rug for the front of the 
fireplace. Perhaps then I shall wheedle 
my chief into painting the ugly floor. 
Then I think everything will look well 
except the walls, but by and by I shall 
scare up pictures suitable for a Jewish 
cffice. I am not half so unhappy in my 
office since I have been furnished with a 
Webster, cleared the mantel of circulars, 
and filled it with Bibles, dictionaries, 
books, and the products of the Society, 
and gotten rid of a few extra boxes. 
After I get a little more into it, I may 
be quite happy. The room is bright and 
large, and sunny, and a bit of ivy and 
daily spray of honeysuckle quite trans- 
figures it. But do you know that the 
other day I discovered, by means of the 
pain it gave, a well-developed corn on 
my middle finger, produced by the con- 
stant friction of the pen-holder?” 


On December 7th, Henrietta wrote 
about Rabbi Liebman Adler’s book, Sab- 
bath Hour: “I forgot to tell you that 
the book is out . . . The binding is not 
very pretty, but at least it is not red. 
The printer, too, had not been careful 
about minor points of arrangement, but 
I defy anyone to find a typographical 
error, no, not even in the Hebrew.” The 
next day she wrote that she was leaving 
the office in a buoyant mood to meet 


Bertha at the Broad Street Station, 
buoyant, because she had just put the 


III of Graetz. 


A week later she wrote: “I am work- 
ing as hard as I can go. I am now trans- 
lating Karpeles, and I find him very 
much muddled. Did I write to you that 
a slashing criticism of Graetz, English 
edition, not ours, had appeared? I was 
delighted to see that many objections 
there urged did not apply to ours. How- 
ever, the latter is far from perfect.” 

Work was piling up at the office, and 
Henrietta fled home for a day or so here 
and there. Upon returning to the Arch 


last correction to Vol. 
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Street office from one flying visit she 
wrote: “If Papa had only known how 
very little persuasion it needed for me 
to yield, he would have insisted upon my 
staying home. Papa does not understand 
that the world looks upon his daughter 
as a very ordinary mortal, and of ordi- 
nary mortals extraordinary amounts of 
work are exacted. ... 

“I am busy with the Index of Graetz, 
and despite assiduous work today fin- 
ished only twenty-nine pages, and as the 
book has seven hundred, I shall at this 
rate get through in two months... . 
Did I not tell you that I mistrusted the 
promises of printers? Tomorrow is the 
day in which the first copy of Old Eu- 
ropean Jewries is due, and this morning 
a letter comes saying that there is some 
difficulty in matching the paper. And 
that after six months’ time in which to 
select the paper. Do you wonder at the 
rapid multiplication of gray hairs in my 
head?” 

Henrietta finished the Index to 
Graetz’s History the following month, 
and business at the office let up suffici- 
ently for her to write home: “I should 
not like to go through the last few years 
of my life again. But what I should like 
to have is all the moments I have wasted 
throughout my life. The last few weeks 
have been the first since many a year, 
when I have had leisure enough and 
calm enough to lead a student’s life, 
reading four and five hours a day at 
least, as I used to do when a school girl, 
and in the early days of teaching. There 
is no doubt that that is the most de- 
lightful way of spending one’s life, and 
more profitable than the way most of 
us spend it. And for this delightful oc- 
cupation I should like to have back my 
wasted moments.” 


Recognition at last 


On May 22, 1898, the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society noted its tenth birthday 
with a banquet. The members learned 
from President Morris Newburger that 
in the 10 years of existence, 21 publi- 
cations had been brought out, and that 
membership had attained the figure of 
4,823; the treasury, in the capable hands 
of Morris Dannenbaum, had prospered. 
But it was the meeting that preceded 
the banquet that excited Henrietta. 

“How am I to begin?” she asked the 
family. “I still feel in a measure dazed 


by what I might almost call the ovation 
I received at the meeting yesterday. An 
outsider ... must have shrugged his 
shoulders and put it down as an ordinary 
love-feast. But to me, who have not r 
ceived a sign these eight years that :) 
work was satisfactory, not acceptable 
merely because no better could be got, 
it meant a great deal more. I wish you, 
some one of you, at least, could have 
been here. You could have told it all 
to each other a great deal better than I 
can tell you. Not because I am too mod- 
est, but because it overwhelmed me so. 
I have not yet lost my feeling of exalta- 
tion. Of course, it was extremely trying 
to be praised in public, and it was hard 
for me to master my emotions. The meet- 
ing was unusually well attended, and 
there were especially many out-of-town- 
ers. First of all, as I entered the room 
it seemed to me that everybody in it 
came up to me and brought me congrat- 
ulations upon the Index, and as they 
were discriminating people, I felt flat- 
tered. Miss Laura Mordecai gave me ;¢ 
bunch of exquisite pink roses with % 
congratulations. 

“Mr. Newburger’s address included 
me in this way: ‘a secretary whom the 
good Lord himself seems to have pro- 
vided for the Society.’ Then came Judge 
Sulzberger’s address which was masterly 
even before he said anything about me. 
I do not think I can make you appreciate 
what my feelings were when he began 
to eulogize me. First, I felt as though 
I might be dead; one cannot have more 
said about one than he said. Then the 
lump in my throat convinced me that I 
was alive, and that I was receiving 
praise from a person who in the eight 
years of my work has not opened his 
mouth to say that it was satisfactory. 
Everybody knows that it is next to im- 
possible to win Judge Sulzberger’s ap- 
proval, still more impossible to get him 
to express it. But as no one could im) 
known what I did, that he had been tr 
to himself in my case, too, these eight 
years, no one could have been so im- 
pressed as I was. To others it was a 
love-feast; to me it was the reward of 
my work, reward sufficient for ten times 
as much work. You may hereafter say 
what you like —I do think that I am a 
very fortunate person. How many people 
get their deserts (that is what you call 
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At the Society’s 73rd Annual Meeting, Alexandra Lee Levin, whose paper on “Hen- 


jetta Szold and the JPS” is reprinted in this issue, is shown examining her book, 
he Szolds of Lombard Street, with (from left) JPS Editor Dr. Solomon Grayzel, 


newly re-elected President Sol Satinsky and Executive Director Lesser Zussman. 


such approval) as I do? I am not sure 
that I can repeat what he said. He spoke 
of my translations into idiomatic Eng- 
lish, of the Index, of everything I have 
done, and wound up with this: ‘If there 
are any uncouth places in a book pub- 
lished, it is because the author has re- 
jected her emendation.’...I was so 
happy that I was positively miserable.” 
The summer of 1899 was spent by 
Henrietta with her parents in Berkeley 
Springs, West Virginia, where their cot- 
tage was encircled by the lovely foot- 
hills of the Alleghenies. As usual, de- 
spite the distractions of nature around 
her, she was hard at work, this time 
translating The Ethics of Judaism by 
rofessor Moritz Lazarus. Here she re- 
6... a letter from Mr. Louis H. Levin, 
a former member of her young adult 
group, the Hebrew Literary Society, to 
which she replied: “I should be very 
glad to see Fleming’s Vocabulary of 
Philosophy which you kindly offer me. 
Up to this time I have had no difficulty 
in finding the proper words. My fear is 
that I will not recognize a term as tech- 
nical, and will translate by a circumlo- 


cution instead of using a corresponding 
term of English philosophical nomen- 
clature. The translation of the Ethics 
is not progressing very rapidly, I am 
sorry to say; I have to put most of my 
time now upon the Year Book which is 
proposed to get out by Rosh ha-Shana. 
Doubtless the latter is going to be a fair 
beginning of a useful series of annual 
publications, but statistics are not very 
inspiring. ... Getting out a book is 
always a nervous strain; this time it is 
trebly so, because I had to share the 
responsibility with others, which instead 
of lightening the burden, made it almost 
heavier than I could bear. I am looking 
forward to the next two weeks with 
trepidation. I feel like one about to 
break down.” 


Bible translation begun 


In 1903 Henrietta moved to New York 
City to live, the year that the Book of 
Psalms was issued by the Society. This 
was the first indication that the pre- 
paring of a new English translation of 
the Bible, undertaken in 1892, was slow- 
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ly moving ahead. Her father had served 
on the Bible Revision Committee until 
his death in 1902, and his friend, Dr. 
Marcus Jastrow, was chairman until his 
own death the following year. Dr. Solo- 
mon Schechter became the chairman of 
the new Committee. The Baltimore Jew- 
ish Comment, a newspaper edited by 
Louis H. Levin and supervised and con- 
tributed to anonymously by Henrietta 
Szold, informed its readers on April 14, 
1905: 

“The Bible translation of the Jewish 
Publication Society is getting ready to 
move on again. ... The little volume 
of Psalms, with which the Publication 
Society began its English Bible, is per- 
haps its most successful volume, and it 
is a pity that the work has to halt. The 
Bible fund has not accumulated rapidly 
in spite of the need of a translation 
from the point of view of Jewish inter- 
pretation, the successful beginning and 
the long and patient wait for encourage- 
ment ... The general decay of Bible 
reading has involved the Jews, too, and 
if they are still called the people of the 
book, it is because they find it hard to 
get rid of names they acquired in years 
gone by. We are supposed, however, to 
be witnessing a Jewish revival, a re- 
birth of interest in Jewish history and 
literature. We see many signs that point 
this way, but it has not yet been estab- 
lished that the movement is not all signs. 
A lively interest in the Bible and in 
biblical sciences one would expect as the 
first fruits, but American Jews have not 
shown in their support of the Bible 
translation of the Publication Society 
that they are willing to rescue it from 
present neglect.” It was to take 12 more 
years before the project was completed! 


Contributions to Jewish Encyclopedia 


Another project did reach completion 
that year, having been five years in the 
process: the monumental Jewish En- 
cyclopedia, published by Funk and Wag- 
nalls. Its 12 volumes bulged with knowl- 
edge, and 16 of its interesting and in- 
formative articles had been written 
by Henrietta Szold. Her subjects in- 
cluded a scholarly history of the city of 
Baltimore from a Jewish standpoint, 
articles on the Cohens and Hochheimers 
of Baltimore, a history of the Jewish 
Publication Society, biographies of 


Moses Lazarus and Marcus Jastrow, and 
eight biographies of prominent Jewesses 
of various periods and countries. 


The Year Book 


In August of that same year, Henri- 
etta was again wrestling with what had 
become an annual struggle: “Here 
things are sliding along very well,” she 
wrote to her mother, on a visit to Ber- 
tha in Baltimore, “even my Year Book 
—let me knock on wood before I finish 
this sentence -— promises to get itself 
through the press without the usual 
agony and heartburn. Being sole editor 
and having a secretary right from the 
start makes a big difference, not to men- 
tion the lateness of the holidays this 
year. ...I must be growing old fast, 
for with greater and greater frequency 
I find my mind dwelling on the old 
peacefully harmonious days on Lom- 
bard Street. Was it really so harmoni- 
ous, that life there in the back garden? 
Or is it another illustration of distance 
and enchantment?” 

“Dear Mamma,” she wrote early i 
September, “I shall have a couple of days 
of strenuous work to get all the old 
Year Book material out of the way, and 
set the new one going. Isn’t it disgusting 
to have to think of 5667 before 5666 is 
here? But I am less annoyed this year by 
the continuous performance than ever 
before. .. . If I can bamboozle the So- 
ciety into letting me have a stenographer 
all the year around at least this year, 
I’ll have everything, even the big Direc- 
tory, in such order as I have always 
dreamed of, but have never had time to 
attain. I hope you notice that my 
handwriting is much better than it has 
been. I have discovered the trouble. The 
chair I use is too low for my desk, and 
I am using a Century Dictionary volume 
to raise me.” 

On May 24, 1908, the twentieth ee 
meeting of the Society was told by t 
president, Mr. Edwin Wolf, “The Amer- 
ican Jewish Year Book, 5668, edited by 
Miss Henrietta Szold, has been the most 
successful Year Book of the entire series. 
Not only does it contain accurate and 
exhaustive lists of various character, but 
the merit and usefulness of the Direc- 
tory of Organizations can scarcely be 
overestimated. More than any other med- 
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ium it enables us to form a general idea 
of the distribution of Jewish population 
and activity in this country.” 

In addition, the over-burdened Secre- 


oks published that year, including the 
Second series of Solomon Schechter’s 
Studies in Judaism, in which he ac- 
knowledged her aid, not only for the 
Index, but also for her painstaking read- 
ing of the proofs, and for ever so many 
helpful suggestions by which the volume 
profited. 

That would seem enough labor for one 
year, but she had also tirelessly trans- 
lated and polished a book which was to 
come out the following year, Dr. Louis 
Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews, “the 
book of 600 pages about, with which I 
have been helping him for five years,” 
she wrote to Bertha. Besides Dr. Ginz- 
berg’s demands on her time and effort, 
Dr. Schechter brought out another book, 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
and although this one was published by 
the MacMillan Company, he was again 

debted for the same extensive services 

the Secretary of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society. 


@:: had worked readying three other 


To Palestine 


Was it any wonder that Henrietta 
needed a change? She had become ex- 
tremely nervous, and her eyesight, un- 
derstandably, suffered from strain. She 
asked to be relieved temporarily from 
her duties. In accordance with her 
wishes, the Board of Trustees granted 
her a six-month leave of absence with 
full pay. A trip to Europe with her 
mother was determined upon, and the 
JPS, in a gesture of genuine generosity, 
presented Henrietta with a sizeable 
check, enough to enable her to fulfill a 
long-cherished dream —a visit to Pales- 
tine. This Society may take great pride 
in that fact, for thereby it furnished the 

plementation that set the feet of this 

eat woman upon her historic path. 

Upon her return to America, Hen- 
rietta Szold resumed her Publication 
Society duties, and at the annual meet- 
ing in May, 1910, she gave a talk about 
her findings in Palestine. She summed 
up for the members the educational fa- 
cilities, both general and technical, then 
existing, and noted that the Palestinian 
Jew was not accustomed to differences 


between religious and secular education. 
She had felt herself to be a stranger 
there in that mixture of East and West. 
The way of the returning Jew was beset 
by obstacles, by problems of all sorts, 
and by the doubts, misgivings and fears 
of the Jew himself. 

In 1913, the Society devoted two days, 
April 5th and 6th, to a grand celebra- 
tion of its 25 years of service to the 
world of literature. On the first day, an 
Author’s Evening was held, to which 
were invited all the authors resident in 
the United States who had written for 
the publications of the Society. Each 
author was invited to speak briefly on 
any subject that he or she chose that 
had to do either with his or her con- 
tribution to the Society, or with the 
work of the Society. 


Deserved plaudits 


Here is an account of this Author’s 
Night: “A noticeable feature was the 
unanimity with which scholars, whose 
books have been published by the Society, 
paid tribute to Miss Henrietta Szold for 
the assistance she had rendered them in 
preparing their works for publication. 
This assistance was not of the clerical 
kind, but often concerned scholarly de- 
tails, to which the writers were glad to 
have their attention drawn. Many an- 
other author or would-be author owes 
much to her kindly and whole-hearted 
helpfulness — some, indeed, who do not 
realize their debt to her, so freely has 
the service been rendered and so mod- 
estly. In his recent inaugural address, 
Chief Rabbi Hertz of England made use 
of an idea she had advanced, and cited 
her as authority for it. Among the 
many writers and scholars to whom he 
referred in his notes to the sermon, she 
was the only woman. America has pro- 
duced no other Jewish woman who has 
meant so much to Jewish scholarship, yet 
in the numerous articles that appear 
during the year in journal and magazine 
on the ‘American Jewess,’ there is sel- 
dom a reference to her work — so quietly 
has she accomplished so much!” 

At the morning session next day, Hen- 
rietta Szold gave a talk on “How the 
Publication Committee Does Its Work, 
or the Jewish Publication Society’s 
Sanctum.” The notes for this speech are 
overwhelming. Of the Committee’s 164 
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meetings, Judge Sulzberger had missed 
only seven, she said, and had never been 
late; Dr. Cyrus Adler had attended 117 
meetings and had been absent from 46: 
she even listed the dates of the missed 
meetings. The number of manuscripts 
received in the 25 years were broken 
down into the number in English, Ger- 
man, French, Yiddish, Hebrew, Russian, 
Roumanian, Polish, and Italian. She 
gave the figures for the number of manu- 
scripts accepted, the number published, 
the number of fiction and non-fiction, the 
number of books offered to them and 
published elsewhere, the average length 
of time between proposition and realiza- 
tion of a book, in short, just about every 


Publication Perspectives 
(Continued from page 2) 


These fundamental changes in the 
composition and character of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community, it seems to me, 
eall for a concomitant adaptation on the 
part of our Society. We have grappled 
with this problem for several years, and 
much of our recent work has necessarily 
been experimental. We have been look- 
ing for a type of publication that would 
meet the needs of contemporary Ameri- 
can Jewry, without our sinking to the 
level of the mass media. Only last year, 
in line with this search for a new pro- 
gram, we decided to refrain from the 
publication of fiction. Implicit in that 
decision is the abandonment of all pub- 
lication that caters to the lowest com- 
mon literary denominator. Our board 
correctly, I think, cited the existence of 
ever so many general publishers willing 
to accept a book on a Jewish subject, 
provided that a large reading public may 
be predicted for it. Such books may have 
their value, but they are and should be 
the business of others than the JPS. 

Our task now, as from the Society’s 
beginning, though now with a sense of 
greater urgency, is to help prepare and 
create those literary resources of mean- 
ingful Jewish life which commercial pub- 
lishers cannot be expected to produce. 


classification and table one can think of 
was included in her lists— all written 


out in longhand! 
Twenty-five years of service was a 


good round sum, and Henrietta Szold 
had come to another important turning- 
point in her life. New tasks set her 
by friends opened up to her new ave- 
nues: the American Federation of Zion- 
ists, the Federation of Jewish Women’s 
Clubs, the Daughters of Zion, later Ha- 
dassah, the Kehillah of New York City; 
and she was president of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in Palestine. 
In addition, she had the sole care of her 
mother, who was seriously ill. She ten- 
dered her resignation as Secretary, de- 
spite the fervent hopes and pleas of the 
board that she would change her mind. 
She gracefully excused herself, but 
stressed her desire to put herself will- 
ingly at the service of the Society by ac- 
cepting a seat on the Publication Com- 
mittee. In this new capacity she r 

viewed manuscripts with her usual ac 
men and discernment. 


New horizons 


“Our conscience” 


The qualities that she brought to this 
Society, as to everything she did, were 
modesty, a passion for perfection, de- 
votion to work, an utter absence of ul- 
terior motives or worldly ambition, in- 
tense loyalty to friends and causes, pa- 
tience, idealism, an acute sense of jus- 
tice, scrupulous consideration of every 
act, unselfishness, intelligence, and 
broad humanity. I can add one more at- 
tribute. Long after her graduation in 
1877 from high school, a former class- 
mate wrote to her: “I have great confi- 
dence in the brown-eyed girl whom we 
used to call ‘our conscience’ in the old 
school days, and feel certain that what- 
ever she knows to be right will be done 

Seventy-three years have passed sin 
this Society had its birth. Much has 
changed since the days when the con- 
stant chaffing of the pen rubbed a pain- 
ful callous on the finger of Henrietta 
Szold, and when she relieved the strain 
in her arm by sitting upon a volume of 
the Century Dictionary. Yet, I feel that 
she was, is, and always will be the con- 
science of the Jewish Publication Society. 
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MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS of the 
Society are new editions of two works 
which have enjoyed wide acclaim, and 
the latest volume of the indispensable 
American Jewish Year Book. 


Dr. Louis Finkelstein’s The Jews: Their 
History, Culture and Religion enters its 
third edition. This 
unique study of 
Judaism in its his- 
torical development 
consists of chapters 
on major aspects 
of the Jewish ex- 
perience, each pre- 
pared by an out- 
standing authority. 
The set is two vol- 
umes, boxed. 








Out of print for a 
number of years, 
Rembrandt, the Jews and the Bible, by 
Franz Landsberger, is now re-issued in 
response to substantial demand. Improve- 
ments in the text and in the reproduc- 
tion of the many illustrations make this 
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impressive volume even more useful and 
attractive. 

The Year Book needs little description. 
In the 62 years of its publication, it has 
become the universally accepted reference 
annual on developments in American 
and overseas Jewish life. 


Society Re-elects Satinsky 
(Continued from page 1) 

Executive Director Lesser Zussman 
and Bernard G. Segal, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee. It was 
announced that Judge Louis E. Levin- 
thal was stepping down from his post 
as Chairman of the Publication Com- 
mittee, which he has held for 17 
years. His report (excerpts may be 
found on Page 2), was delivered by 
his successor, Edwin Wolf, 2nd. 

The Annual Meeting was preceded 
by sessions of the Publication Com- 
mittee and Board of Trustees in the 
morning and early afternoon. 
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THE THREE NEWEST JPS PAPERBACKS, published in cooperation with Meridian 
Books, are volumes which have made, and continue to make, important contributions 
to the understanding of modern history and contemporary affairs. 


Germany’s Stepchildren, by Solomon 
Liptzin, is a series of character sketches 
of German Jews who submerged them- 
selves in German culture, seeking full 
acceptance in pre-Hitler Germany, the 
fate they met and their varied responses 
to that fate. Originally published by the 
Society in cloth, the paperback volume 
is priced at $1.55. 


A number of the shorter writings of 
Simon Dubnow, including the famous 
Letters on Judaism and the essay en- 
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titled “Jewish History,” are gathered in 
Nationalism and History. Edited with an 
introduction by Koppel S. Pinson, the 
volume, originally published by the *"e 


is now $1.65 in paper. 


Dr. James Parkes’ much-discussed study 
of the origins of anti-Semitism, traced 
back to Roman times, was originally pub- 
lished by Soncino Press of London. In 
its new JPS paperback edition, The Con- 
flict of the Church and the Synagogue 
is priced at $1.95. 





